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If True, Revoliitionary 


HRISTIANITY does not seek to answer all questions, but it 
does seek to answer some. It makes certain great affirmations 
about ultimate matters. These affirmations are neither acci- 

dental nor academic. These affirmations are made because they are 
held to be tremendously urgent. There are many questions that 
philosophy goes into which the Christian faith does not attempt to 
go into; but the affirmations it makes, it makes because human life 
must get adjusted to them. Lord Morley, the British statesman and 
biographer of Gladstone, once said, ‘‘If I believed that Jesus Christ 
died for me, I would write and speak of nothing else.’’ He, of course, 
was a Freethinker and did not believe it. A Roman Catholic priest 
told me that while a student in Rome he had taken lessons in San- 
skrit under an atheist, who was curious to know if his student really 
believed in the divinity of Christ. When he found that he did, he 
said, ‘‘Why then it is a thing you must shout from the housetops!’’ 
Neither Lord Morley nor the Italian professor was willing to give 
credence to what Christianity said on these points. They saw, how- 
ever, that though these assertions seemed to be on some theological 
points that were apparently far removed from subjects of ordinary 
concern, yet if true, their bearing upon all life would not merely be 
far-reaching, but revolutionary—SABAPATHY KULANDRAN in 
The Message and Silence of the American Pulpit. Pilgrim Press, 
Boston. 
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Offers Plan for Construction at Montreat 





Work Camp for Young and Older 


70 THE OUTLOOK: 

I have been thinking of the unfinished 
state of the building to replace the old 
Alba Hotel at Montreat and also about the 
re-building activity on the Island of Iona. 
Would it be feasible to challenge the 
youth and men of the church to do a re- 
construction job by a relay camp of 
volunteer workers at Montreat? 

If some sort of usable camp could be 
provided, there might be enough young 
men and older men who would go for a 
week or ten days at a time (working by 
day and attending conferences at night), 
contributing their day-time labor and pay- 
ing their own expenses, to do a good deal 
of the building. 

Possibly a few skilled bricklayers, car- 
penters and steelworkers in our church 
and possibly an engineer or contractor 
might contribute time, enough to give 
supervision, while college and high school 
men could do manual labor. ~% 

N. P. FARRIOR. 

Pink Hill, N. C. 


@EDITORS’ NOTE—This idea impresses 
us as having great merit. Although work 
on the first unit at Montreat has been re- 
vived, there is another wing to be built 
later and there are other greatly needed 
improvements. If this plan for a work- 
camp could be developed through young 
people's channels and through student 
kroups and others, we think it would hold 
large possibilities. An Austin College 
group this summer contributed to the con- 
atruction of a nearby presbytery’s camp 
(OUTLOOK, Aug. 22). In every synod, it 
would seem, an adaptation of the plan 
could be followed with fine results. 


Student Loan Fund 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

The attention of young people who need 
financial aid in order to attend college is 
ealled to the Student Loan Fund. Loans 
of $200 or less are available to the mem- 
bers of the Presbyterian Church, US, who 
have had one acceptable year of college 
work and who expect to attend one of owr 
Presbyterian colleges. The rate of inter- 
est is 4% and notes are payable after leav- 
ing college. 

Pastors, parents and leaders of young 
people are asked to notify their young 
people of the advantages of this fund for 
worthy students who seek a college edu- 
cation, 

Since the first loan was made in 1911, 
2,819 boys and girls have borrowed from 
this fund the sum of $691,889.12. When 
notes are paid, the money is used at once 
to make new loans so that the money con- 
tinues in use indefinitely. Those seeking 
to borrow from this fund for the school 
year 1949-50 are urged to make application 
at once. 

WADE H. BOGGS, 
Executive Secretary. 
410 Urban Building 
Louisville 2, Ky. 


Schools Reflect Our Society 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

The late editorial comment on the Allen 
criticism of the Reaves letter ends with 
a statement that ought to be a slogan for 
every U. S. citizen: “Make the public 
schools what they ought to be” (OUT- 
LOOK, July 18). 


No missionary project of greater ulti- 
mate value can be conceived and advo- 
cated. Here in North America it is an 
open gateway to determine the future of 
its society and its influence on the world 
at large. 

Every American citizen of whatever race 
or nationality has an equal constitutional 
right to prepare and apply for any posi- 
tion in the public school system. Every 
other test is political and social tyranny, 
as far as federal and state law is con- 
cerned. . .-Every Catholic, whether from 
Western [Europe or from Eastern Europe, 
where church and state exist in union un- 
der the papacy, or under the separated 
churches, or under the peacetime conscrip- 
tion of the Soviet Republics, has the very 
same and equal right to a place of influ- 
ence and control in all public institutions 
with Protestants and the non-religious, 

Therefore, as the inevitable result, the 
public schools of half-a-hundred U. S. 
cities are virtually under Roman manage- 
ment. Catholics rule boards of public edu- 
cation, determine the character of the 
books used as texts, the teaching per- 
sonnel, the expansion of facilities, and the 
political attitude of the electorate. 

Catholic priests, Catholic brothers and 
sisters, have the same legal authority to 
engage in any phase of public education 
that belongs to Protestant preachers and 
to Protestant brothers and sisters. ... 

Is the question of what the schools 
ought to be foreign to what the churches 
ought to be, and what the people ought 
to be? How, indeed, can the schools serve 
their whole duty to the state and to man- 
kind, to nature’s law and to nature’s God, 
before the people and their churches and 
their press and their culture come right 
at all points? 

What the people supremely believe and 
reasonably care for is a public matter and 
inseparable from public welfare. Sec- 
tarian competition, doctrinal warfare, po- 
litical and business anxiety must give way 
and place to nobler ends and diviner affec- 
tions. Revival of what is must be super- 
ceded by a conscientious return to the 
fundamental principles of social health 
and moral power. 

J. L. BEATTIE. 

Abingdon, Va. 


Why Are You a Presbyterian? 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

How much longer wilkb Presbyterians 
and Protestants in general neglect the 
teaching of church history, law, institu- 
tions, and tenets? How much longer will 
Presbyterian children be left speechless 
when their church is attacked and its very 
reason for being challenged? How long 
will it be before a definite program of in- 
struction is instituted in our Sunday 
schools so that all Presbyterians may 
know what their church stands for and 
may be able to defend it against all 
comers? 

In solving these problems, great ob- 
stacles must be surmounted, A few of 
these are: our individual churches’ apathy, 
lack of qualified and really good teachers, 
and of course lack of money. Our teachers 
should be able to go to our conferences 
So as to learn more themselves, learn bet- 
ter methods of teaching and to be re-in- 
spired. Caravan groups could do much 
to arouse interest in young people's or- 
ganizations, to give information concern- 
ing the conferences, and to create a désire 
to go to these conferences. If all’ our 
young people did attend these conferences, 


the church would come to recognize many 
changes for the better. The young peo- 
Ple would learn more about the church, 
become more interested in its work, and 
be more willing to help with the running 
of the church. 

Would it be possible for the General 
Assembly to set aside funds to provide 
for our teachers to go to the conferences? 
Or, if the church did get really interested 
the money needed could be raised. 

No doubt this is an old question and 
many pamphlets are published advocat- 
ing education of our young people con- 
cerning our own church’s doctrine, but 
until a program of instruction, well- 
planned, and universally adopted is in- 
stituted in our Sunday schools, our Pres- 
byterian youngsters will continue to hang 
their heads and remain silent when asked, 
“Why are you a Presbyterian and what 
do you believe in?” (See also, page 3.) 

SYLVIA ROBERTS. 

Lafayette, La. 


Harvest Festival 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

In recent years there has been a revival 
in many churches of the historic custom 
of observing “Harvest Festival.” Begin- 
ning with the Feast of Ingathering among 
the early Hebrew people it has continued 
in various forms among the different races 
and nations. Today many town and coun- 
try Churches observe this occasion in ad- 
dition to the annual Thanksgiving Service. 

An Order of Service for a Harvest Festi- 
val for 1949 has been prepared by the Na- 
tional Committee on Town and Country 
Church. This order of Service includes a 
brief statement showing the historical de- 
velopment, leading up to our present re- 
vival of “Harvest Festival.” A copy may 
be obtained from: 

JAMES M. CARR, Secretary. 
Town and Country Church Department 
605 Henry Grady Building 
Atlanta, Georgia. 


RADIO 








MACK C. MACQUEEN, Sept. 4 


First preacher on the Presbyterian 
Hour in September will be Mack C. Mac- 
queen, pastor of the Graves Memorial 
church, Clinton, N. C. Mr. Macqueen 
will be heard on “The Mother Heart of 
the Church” at 8:30 A. M. (EST), and 
7:30 (CST). On the delayed schedule, 
the service will be heard a week later. 
Music for this program will be provided 
by the choir of the First church, Dan- 
ville, Va. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK re-entered as second-class matter, June 15, 1910, at the postoffice at Richmond, Va.. under 


the act of March 3, 1879. 


Richmond 18, Virginia. Telephone 23-9492. 


Published weekly on Monday at Presbyterian of the South, Inc., 1 North Sixth Street. 
1% a copy. $4.00 a year. Foreign postage $1 extra. 
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Calls for Teaching of Doctrines 


Presbyterians, Like Others, ‘‘Long on Good Works, Short on Theology”’ 


When it comes to stressing the impor- 
tance of doctrines, the Presbyterian, 
US, church is a “liberal among liberals,” 
John Newton Thomas told a Montreat 
audience at the recent home missions 
conference. Decrying the widespread 
failure to emphasize the importance of 
beliefs, the professor of theology from 
Union Seminary in Virginia, said, 
“When we lay hold of God’s revealed 
truth and proclaim it, the world will 
listen.’’ 

Referring to the statement in a re- 
cent popular magazine that one of the 
great Protestant denominations today is 
“long on good works, short of theology,’’ 
Dr. Thomas said this could also have 
been said of Southern Presbyterians 
who, “fare no longer a doctrinal church. 
We have ceased to be concerned with 
theology.” 


Debatable and Provative 


His statement, he said, is debatable 
and intentionally provocative, for ‘“‘The 
Fundamentalists among us do preach a 
conscious, consistent and unashamed 
body of doctrine. Moreover, every time 
any one of us explains or urges a Chris- 
tian truth, we are involved in doctrine. 
Some of us still know and teach the 
catechism. 

“But, on the other hand,” he said, 
“the general neglect of doctrine may be 
observed. What place does it have in 
the home today? The woefully inade- 
quate treatment of Christian beliefs in 
our church school literature is one of 
the disquieting revelations of the Re- 
Study of our religious education pro- 
gram. 

“How often in the pulpit do you 
preach or hear a sermon on a great cen- 
tral Christian truth?” he asked. ‘How 
many of our church colleges have a 
course on our Christian beliefs? I be- 
lieve the answer is, ‘None.’ What place 
does the teaching of our major beliefs 
have in the programs of the young 
people, the men, or the women of the 
church?”’ 

Dr. Thomas was speaking to a large 
crowd which well filled the main section 
of the Montreat auditorium. 


No Courses on Theology 


“You read program after program 
of our summer conferences and find 


courses on everything but Christian be- 
liefs,”” he went on. ‘‘Programs on wor- 
ship, promotional courses, Christian- 
social ethics, and Bible are offered, Lut 
no course on theology. One of the 
striking features of our church is that 


. 


it is long on Bible study but short on 
theology. 

“The Bible,” he said, “is the chief 
textbook of theology, but much of our 
study is historical or devotional rather 
than doctrinal. We learn the dimen- 
sions of the Temple but would be em- 
barrassed if asked for a description of 
the God for whose worship the Temple 
was built. 

‘“‘We may be able to trace Paul’s three 
missionary journeys,’’ he continued, 
‘‘but be unable to state clearly the mes- 
sage Paul took those journeys to make. 

“Not only do we neglect doctrine,” 
he said, ‘“‘but we are suspicious of it.’’ 

Dr. Thomas told the home mission 
ministers and workers and others that 
the task of the church is not merely to 
“hold the lines. We are to advance 
with the gospel on the enemy. But 
no Christian movement can compete 
with today’s enemies unless it is edged 
with the steel of well-hammered 
viction.”’ 


con- 


Pep Is Not Enough 


“Communism,” he said, ‘‘wins ad- 
herents not primarily by offering fel- 
lowship, pep, and imagination, but by 
converting people to the Marxist doc- 
trine of history and of the future vic- 
tory of the proletariat.”’ 


The Roman Catholic church, he 
pointed out, is a “powerful religious 
movement, especially in the United 


States.” This, he said, is to be ex- 
plained by the church’s “discipline and 
missionary outreach’”’ as well as by its 
“insistence upon rigid adherence to a 
fixed body of doctrine.” 

“The power of conviction,’’ said Dr. 
Thomas, “is not only that it gives 
stamina and courage to those who pos- 
sess it, but also that it presents a com- 
pelling appeal to others.”’ 


Christian Convictions Needed 


“God help us,” he said, “if we can 
pit against these virile movements of 
today only an advertisement that ours 
is a friendly church, or that fun is found 
in young people’s meetings, or with 
what we are pleased to call an ‘enriched 
worship service,’ or ramified programs 
and bustling activities whose relation to 
the gospel is peripheral or half-under- 
stood. We can meet and beat them 
only when we can match their doctrinal 
fervor with the clarity and the strength 
and the magnetism of our Christian 
convictions. When we lay hold of God’s 
revealed truth and proclaim it, the world 
will listen.”” (See editorial, page 8.) 


New Challenges in 
Home Missions Are 


Offered at Montreat 


T. B. Hay Wants to Match Each 
Foreign Missionary With Church 


A new church established at home for 
every missionary sent overseas, and 300 
home missionaries at the Montreat 
home missions conference next summer 
were two challenges issued by T. B. Hay, 
Memphis, Tenn., pastor at the recent 
meeting. Dr. Hay is chairman of his 
presbytery’s home missions committee. 

Dr. Hay said he had been impressed 
by the number of foreign missionaries 
who are present each year for their con- 
ference. ‘‘IJ would like to see 300 home 
missionaries here next summer, and let 
them sit on the platform of Montreat 
auditorium, that they may be seen by 
the whole conference to dramatize the 
home mission cause or our church,” he 
said. 

“If you want to strengthen foreign 
missions,’’ he went on, ‘then first 
strengthen home missions. The hope of 
the whole church rests upon the strength 
of its home mission work.”’ 


Plan Is Adopted 


Next morning the Home Mission As- 
sociation added Dr. Hay’s suggestion to 
its findings and asked the executive 
committee to work out necessary plans. 

P. D. Patrick, King’s Mountain, N. 
C., was continued as president of the 
HMA, and Cecil H. Lang, Dallas, Texas, 
continues as vice-president. Paul M. 
Watson, Louisville, Ky., is the new 
secretary-treasurer, and Stuart H. 
Salmon, Mt. Pleasant, Texas, and D. Kirk 
Hammond, Baltimore, Md., were named 
directors. 

James M. Carr, director of town and 
country church work for the home mis- 
sions committee, declared that ‘The 
former pattern of preaching once a 
month, an annual revival service and a 
poorly conducted Sunday school along 
with 2 feeling of lethargy and a what’s- 
the-use’ attitude, has become a thing of 
the past.”’ 

Country people, he said, are no longer 
isolated and rural life is not so different 
from city life. ‘‘We must adapt and 
improve our program of rural church 
work to reach people where they are,” 
he said. 


Need Aggressive Rural Program 


The church, he said, is not doing what 














it ought in rural areas. The present 
policy of waiting until the people come 
to the towns to try to reach them won’t 
do. “We are right to do suburban 
work,” he said, ‘‘but we need to develop 
an increasingly aggressive rural church 
program. .Old established families in 
many rural areas have died or gone 
away, and tenant farmers with large 
families have taken their places. We 
must reach these people with a vital and 
evangelistic program.” 

Dr. Carr, who is in his first year in 
this work, presented the HMA the man- 
ual to be used in his department. This 
work was shown to include evangelism, 
stewardship, education, community out- 
reach and building setup. 

Plans call for a general enlistment 
project for this program, seeking boys 
and girls in college, ministers and lay- 
men, to attend retreats and engage in 
in-service institutes. A rural lending 
library will be established and Presby- 
terian Rural Fellowship leagues or 
groups among young people will be 
formed. Dr. Carr describes plans for 
community projects including recrea- 
tional features, cooperation with synods 
and presbyteries in church extension, 
and various interdenominational com- 


munity efforts, 


Minimum Standard Urged 


Home mission leaders from 42 pres- 
byteries, in their findings, invited pro- 
fessors of town and country church 
work in the various seminaries to next 
year’s meeting; urged as a minimum 
home mission salary $3,000 with manse 
and car allowance; asked that more 
home mission pastors be appointed on 
more important committees and in the 
Montreat conference program. 

The home mission workers also urged 
the church to experiment in the use of 
laymen somewhat as they are used in 
other denominations in supplying 
churches and offering pastoral care 
‘“‘when they have met certain minimum 
requirements and have been approved 
by presbytery committees.” 

Self-support as soon as possible was 
held out as the expected goal of every 
church. Home mission leaders were 
also urged to follow the example of sev- 
eral growing areas in larger cities by: 
“Buying strategic lots, erecting build- 
ings and promoting a challenging pro- 
gram at the opportune time and having 
faith to move in to possess the land 
while the door is open.” 


Fourthof Schools Have RE Program 


OME CHURCH LEADERS have 
~ been disappointed by the findings 

of a nationwide survey which 
shows that only about a fourth of 
America’s public school systems had re- 
ligious education programs during 1948- 
49. Others have been surprised to dis- 
cover that so much religious instruc- 
tion had been provided. 

The check-up on religious education 
was made by the National Foundation 
Association, which sent questionnaires 
to about 5,100 city, town, village and 
county school superintendents in all 48 
states, the District of Columbia, and 
Alaska. Of this number, 2,639 sent re- 
plies showing that 708, or 26.8 per cent, 
had some type of religious program in 
operation. 

About 15 per cent of these school sys- 
tems provided classrooms in_ public 
school buildings for religious instruc- 
tion during school hours. Most of the 
systems, however, avoided the actual 
operation of religious education classes. 
Instead, they made concessions by per- 
mitting the use of school building after 
hours, or by releasing pupils during 
regular school hours. 

The NEA survey indicated that 1,621 
school systems have never had a re- 
ligious education program of any kind, 
while 310 disclosed they had had some 
programs which they gave up entirely. 
Slightly more than half of the 310 sys- 
tems said their reason for discontinuing 
classes was the United States Supreme 
Court decision in the McCollum case 
early last year involving the Cham- 
paign, Ill., plan of ‘“released-time,”’ 
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which was ruled unconstitutional. 

The question of religious education 
for public school children has _ been 
under sharp debate ever since the Mc- 
Collum decision. Initial reaction was 
that the ruling meant the end of such 
programs of this type which had been 
increasing at such a rate that they were 
in operation in all but two states. How- 
ever, when the first impact of the de- 
cision was passed, it was felt that the 
court’s ruling still left many legal ques- 
tions unanswered. 


Many Programs Continue 


The situation now, as the new school 
year approaches, appears to be that 
while some school systems have dropped 
religious education, in many states edu- 
cational and religious leaders are ad- 
hering to the idea that it is still legal 
to continue releasing pupils for classes 
in churches and other buildings or to 
dismiss school grades early for these 
classes. 

In a recent address, Erwin L. Shaver, 
director of weekday religious education 
for the International Council of Re- 
ligious Education, declared that state 
court rulings on the Supreme Court 
decision had _ offered ‘encouraging 
grounds to believe that the principle of 
released-time can never be invalidated.” 

Another authority, F. Ernest John- 
son, director of the Department of Re- 
search and Education of the Federal 
Council of Churches, has declared that 
“while Protestant opinion has been very 
friendly to the public school, there is 
an increasing amount of criticism in 


Protestant circles regarding the ex- 
treme secularism in public education.” 

This means that while Protestants 
generally are adamant in insisting on 
church-state separation, there is also a 
widespread feeling among them that this 
should not involve a complete separation 
of religion from the state—and es- 
pecially the public education system. 

During July, Dean James M. Malloch, 
of St. James’ Episcopal Cathedral in 
Fresno, California, was quoted as say- 
ing: “The sensible concepts of God and 
eternal life which the human race has 
held throughout its history must not be 
discarded by our public schogjs in favor 
of the cold naturalism and bleak ideal- 
ism of the new sectarianism.”’ 


Part of American Heritage 


Many educators appear also to be- 
lieve that the public school should not 
be completely divorced from religion. 
Addressing the last annual meeting of 
the Association of American Colleges, 
Kenneth I. Brown, president, denounced 
“national secularism’ as. America’s 
worst enemy, and asked that the public 
schools teach religion as ‘fa part of 
the American heritage.”’ 

“We have been bitterly blind,’ Dr. 
Brown, who is also president of Denison 
University, Granville, Ohio, declared, 
“to the place which religion should have 
in education, entirely apart from things 
ecclesiastical and denominational.” 

Meanwhile, the Associated Churches 
of Fort Wayne, Ind., which sponsored 
religious education classes in busses 
during the 1948-49 school year, has 
again demonstrated how such classes 
may be conducted in conformity with 
the McCollum ruling. 

The church organization has pur- 
chased three streamlined trailers 
equipped for religious instruction classes 
in which 3,000 children are expected 
to enroll. Purchase of the trailers was 
made possible through a $6,000 gift 
from Paul Mossman, retired manufac- 
turer and philanthropist, and an addi- 
tional $2,580 donated by parents and 
religiously-minded citizens. 


Presbyterians Encourage Efforts 

At least two major church bodies 
have recently urged churches to secure 
weekday religious instruction in co- 
operation with public schools, provided 
local school boards do not disapprove. 
One was the 89th General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church, US, which 
adopted a report urging that the 
churches ‘seek every possible way to 
find some means of continuing the week- 
day programs.” 

The other was the 161st General As- 
sembly of the Presbyterian Church, 
USA, which endorsed a report declaring 
that the action of the Supreme Court 
did not rule out weekday religious in- 
struction on released time, but only de- 
clared illegal ‘the housing of weekday 
religious sectarian classes in public 
school buildings, and the use of public 
school machinery in enrolling pupils in 
the classes.—RNS. 
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Labor Sunday Message, 1949 


MERICAN workers in factory, 
store, field, and office, with their 
families, compose most of the 

American nation and most of the Chris- 
tian churches. Labor Day calls atten- 
tion to their rights, responsibilities, and 
aspirations. We therefore call upon the 
churches to unite wholeheartedly in 
celebrating this Labor Sunday. 

Everywhere workers are taking a 
larger part in the shaping of their own 
lives. They are assuming greater eco- 
nomic, social, and political responsibili- 
ties. 

Workers want status. They want to 
feel that they are recognized as far 
more significant than the machines they 
operate and the materials they handle. 
They want to bring the democracy they 
hear so much about into their work-a- 
day world. American labor has made 
great strides toward this goal. 

Workers want security. They want 
an end to the ups and downs of the busi- 
ness cycle. They want a cushion against 
the hazards of unemployment, sickness, 
and old age. Within recent years the 
justice of this demand has had increas- 
ing practical recognition. 

Workers seek self-expression, both in 
their work and as citizens. This means 
wide participation for all in economic 
and political decisions. In America 
social changes over the years have re- 
sulted in gradual but significant pro- 
gress, partly registered in social legisla- 
tion. 


A World in Ferment. 


The world is now in a ferment. Move- 
ments that were begun to free the peo- 
ple have been used later to enslave 
them. Other movements have effected 
profound social and economic changes 
without sacrificing civil and political 
liberties. We should take care not to 
resist change merely because it is 
change, nor to condemn that which 
exists merely because it is not as new 
as something which is proposed. The 
strength of democracy is its ability to 
reinterpret the old, to usé the new, to 
make continuing adjustment between 
freedom and justice, between individual 
rights and social demands. We dare 
not ignore the just aspirations of all 


people. We must strive to realize them 
within the framework of a Christian 
society. 


The first step toward this end is to 
recognize the vast changes that have 
already occurred in our American life. 
We have shifted to a large extent from 
individualism to organization, from com- 
parative self-sufficiency to far-reaching 
interdependence. 

With business management this 


*Approved by the executive commit- 
tee of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America through 
its Department of the Church and Eco- 
nomic Life. 
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Requested to Be Read in the Churches 
On Labor Sunday, Sept. 4, or 
the Following Sunday 


change has taken the form of building 
up greater corporations and financial 
groups, representing vast concentrations 
of economic power. Neither the indi- 
vidual worker nor even the local union 
can successfully deal with a multi-mil- 
lion-dollar corporation regarding terms 
of employment or conditions of work. 
On the part of labor the growth of in- 
dustrial unions has been stimulated to 
balance these powerful concentrations. 


How Will Labor Use Its Power? 


The church must never forsake its 
basic interest in individuals. Neverthe- 
less the times demand that it give in- 
creasing attention to group action, 
group morality, and group responsibility 
in our economic life. Men and women 
as objects of God’s redeeming love are 
not means to be used by the powerful 
for selfish ends. They are neither slaves 
to be driven nor statistics to be manipu- 
lated. Each as a child of God is an end 
unto himself within God’s purpose. 

In America the churches are rightly 
concerned with the motivation and the 
social consequences of the increased 
concentration of corporate power; they 
face also the great question of the end 
for which organized labor will use its 
expanding power. Will it give Christian 
principles, including social responsi- 
bility, a first place in its program? Will 
the men who guide its affairs exercise 
Christian humility and justice in their 
use of power? Will they put the public 
interest above the special interests of 
the pressure groups they lead? The 
answers to these questions depend upon 
the religious and ethical values held by 
the people in the ranks and leadership 
of labor. 

The values that Christianity puts first 
cannot be realized by preaching and the 
printed word alone. They can most ef- 
fectively be caught from men who share 
the problems and strivings of those they 
would serve. Our churches seek both 
the organized and the unorganized 
workers in still larger numbers in their 
membership and leadership, while they 
likewise seek to achieve closer contact, 
understanding, and cooperation with all 
workers everywhere. 


The Task Before Us. 


Such is the task to which we urge 
earnest dedication by our churches. 
This is a task which cannot be done 
only in the pulpit, in the sanctuary, or 
where people gather together for prayer 
and worship. It must be taken also to 
wherever people live and work. The 


mission of the churches cannot be sep- 
arated from the restless masses of hu- 
manity who seek justice and freedom. 
We cannot escape from our increas- 
ing interdependence; rather we must ac. 
cept its responsibilities and meet its 
challenges. This means that Christians 
must be motivated by a purpose to help, 
never to dominate. Christians must 
seek a more intimate and sympathetic 
understanding of the conditions and just 
aspirations of all working groups in 
their own communities; and then apply 
that understanding, rather than ill-in- 
formed prejudices, in their judgment 
and action as citizens on issues that in- 
volve labor’s rights and responsibilities. 
In a changing world, as Christians we 
not only welcome but seek actively to 
promote, every advance in human rela- 
tions toward social justice and human 
brotherhood under the Lordship of 
Christ and the love of God for all men. 


Dr. Lingle Proposes Hymnbook 
For All Presbyterians 


The ideal thing to do with reference 
to a new hymnbook for the church would 
be for all the Presbyterian groups in 
America to join and make a really great 
book. This is the judgment of Walter 
L. Lingle, chairman of the Assembly’s 
comitteem that produced the last hymn- 
book. He refers to the recent discussion 
of the hymnbook in the church press 
(OUTLOOK, May 30, June 20, July 4, 
Aug. 1). 

Writing in the Christian Observer, 
Dr. Lingle says, ““Hymns that have lived 
through the centuries and the newer 
hymns that deserve to live know noth- 
ing about geographical lines. Indeed, 
they know very little about denomina- 
tional lines. They are universal in their 
appeal.’’ 

Then he goes a step further and asks, 
“Would it be too idealistic to suggest 
that all Protestant denominations in 
America might unite in making one 
common hymnbook? As a matter of 
fact, all of them sing practically the 
same hymns. Such a hymnbook would 
probably do more to bring the Prot- 
estants of America closer together than 
any external organization could. In 
such an event each denomination could 
have an imprint made embodying its 
own liturgical service.’’ 

In discussing the development of the 
present hymnbook in 1929, Dr. Lingle 
indicated that sufficient funds were not 
spent in the employment of expert help 
in various phases of the work, particu- 
larly in arranging, editing and indexing 
the book. 





ASSEMBLY SERVICES 

Warner L. Hall, Covenant church, 
Charlotte, N. C., has been appointed by 
Moderator W. E. Price to prepare the 
daily orders of worship for the 1950 
General Assembly. 








Committee on Church Morale 


HERE IS AN oft-recurring pattern 

in the lives of congregations which 

needs to be modified or prevented. 
Briefly outlined, the pattern may be 
something like this: 

A new pastor is called. There is an 
initial response of enthusiasm on the 
part of the congregation. Along with 
it, however, may be a subtle, threaten- 
ing weakness in the situation; namely, 
the attitude of complacency on the part 
of the people which, if put into words, 
would say, ‘‘Now that we’ve got a new 
preacher, he’s going to make things hum 
in our church.” Having so said, they 
relax in the position of spectators to 
Watch the preacher make things hum. 
Things do hum for a while. Perhaps 
some aspects of the work continue to 
hum for quite a while. But by and 
by a downward trend begins impercep- 
tibly in one or more aspects of the 
work. Because some other aspects are 
still humming, the downward trends are 
not generally noticed at first. Then 
they begin to be subjects of criticism— 
at first the cautious expressions of per- 
plexity, later the harsh placing of blame. 
By the time this stage is reached, 
remedial measures can hardly be taken 
without seriously offending individuals 
and families in the church—perhaps 
without offending the preacher himself, 
who may have “let down” in his efforts 
or whose “‘blind spots’ have now become 
evident to everybody but him. Rather 
than wound feelings, both preacher and 
people settle into a mood of wistful, 
inarticulate hope that the preacher may 
get a call to another church—neither 
quite realizing that these are the most 
unpromising circumstances under which 
to expect a call to come in the Presby- 
terian system. The rest of the pattern 
does not need to be outlined! 

How can such a pattern be modified, 
or prevented? Possibly an alert, care- 
fully-chosen “Committee on Church 
Morale” might help to do the job. 

I. PURPOSE: Its purpose would be 
two-fold: A. To keep its fingers on 
the pulse of the church in such a way 
as to detect and report to the Session 
either upward trends which are grounds 
for enthusiasm and commendation, or 
downward trends (including threats of 
such) which require constructive mea- 
sures; and, B. To devise and recom- 
mend to the Session policies and pro- 
cedures calculated to remedy deficien- 
cies, encourage progress, and maintain 
the highest possible morale of vital 
Christian fellowship. 


Two-Fold Purpose 


II. COMPOSITION: Probably the com- 
position would vary considerably in dif- 
ferent congregations. 


*President, Louisville 
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A. Certainly some types of personali- 
ties should not be members of the com- 
mittee. Among them are: 1. The 
chronic hobby-rider; 2. The hypercriti- 
cal perfectionist who makes mountains 
out of molehills; 8. The numbers-ob- 
sessed statistician who thinks a diagno- 
sis has been made when a graph is 
plotted, or that the youth program is a 
success when so many young people have 
consumed an average of so many hot- 
dogs in the past year; 4. The “hoper- 
for-the-best”’ who rationalizes the impli- 
cations of any unfavorable situation and 
who is sure that everything will work 
out “if we only have faith, pray, and 
hope for the best’; and 5. The heart- 
less and tactless “executioner,’’ who 
doesn’t appreciate the differences be- 
tween a church organization and a busi- 
ness organization, and who is ready any 
time to “call on the carpet’’ or “‘fire’”’ 
any person in the church who is not 
“delivering the goods” with efficiency. 

B. Perhaps in some cases the com- 
mittee should be composed entirely of 
officers. More probably, it should be 
composed of officers and non-officers, of 
men, women, and young people. They 
should not be elected, or even nomi- 
nated, by various church organizations. 
They should be elected by the Session, 
be responsible to the Session, and should 
have only the authority to gather in- 
formation, discuss it, and report it, with 
or without recommendations, to the Ses- 
sion—except as the Session itself ex- 
plicitly authorizes it to carry out certain 
other tasks. The point is that the Com- 
mittee on Church Morale should never 
be allowed to become a ‘‘super-Session.”’ 
Its membership should rotate in such a 
way as to prevent it from ever becoming 
static. 

Ill. PHILOSOPHY: The committee 
should not hesitate to ‘thatch’ and pre- 
sent to the Session new ideas, yet it 
should be prepared, without too much 
disappointment, to see many of those 
ideas ‘‘die in Session’’ without being 
given a chance to prove their worth. 
Such is the fate of many ideas when 
they have to run the gamut of the criti- 
cal judgments of a group which did not 
share in the creative thinking which 
gave those ideas birth. Nevertheless, if 
such a committee did not prejudice the 
case for its recommendations by present- 
ing to the Session a disproportionate 
number of ideas “pulled green,” or 
based upon inadequate factual data, its 
work should be hospitably received by 
the Session, and a large per cent of its 
recommendations should be given a fair 
and honest trial. 

IV. PROCEDURES: The committee 
should work out its own pattern of pro- 
cedures in light of its comprehensive 


purpose, these procedures being adapted 
both to the personnel of the committee 
and to the analyzed needs of the particu- 
lar congregation, 

A. Among other things, however, it 
should keep in a systematic way certain 
records which it would study analyti- 
eally and critically from time to time. 
These records should include church 
membership, membership in various 
organizations, attendance and participa- 
tion in various activities, church 
finances, activities of the pastor, assis- 
tant pastor, and other staff members. 

B. It should make, or recommend, 
certain surveys to uncover felt needs, 
overlooked opportunities, etc. 

C. It should analyze the local church 
program in relation to the denomina- 
tional program and to civic and inter- 
denominational activities. 

1. If it is an urban church, the com- 
mittee should ascertain and report to 
the Session significant community devel- 
opments calling for long-term strategy 
or adaptive tactics, and significant rela- 
tions to other churches (especially rural 
and county-seat churches within a radius 
of 75-100 miles) which serve as “‘feed- 
ers,’’ and which should, in turn, be en- 
couraged and strengthened by the urban 
churches which could not survive with- 
out such ‘‘feeders.” 

2. If it is a rural church, the commit- 
tee should likewise ascertain and report 
to the Session the kind of community 
developments having bearings on strat- 
egy or tactics in its planning and pro- 
gram. Moreover, such a rural church 
should have available the kind of data 
regarding its own ‘‘feeding service’”’ to 
urban churches as would serve the two- 
fold purpose of (a) ‘keeping up its own 
morale in the face of perhaps a static, 
or shrinking membership, and (b) mak- 
its case for such support as may be 
needed from _ stronger churches— 
whether in money or personnel. 

PD. It should discover and report to 
the Session unused or undeveloped 
leadership talent in the congregation 
and measures for developing and utiliz- 
ing leadership. 


Values Are Listed 


V. VALUES: Such a committee 
should be able, through the years, to 
perform services having many values to 
the pastor, the Session, the congregation, 
and the kingdom. Just to mention a few 

A. The pastor would be supplied with 
bodies of systematic, factual data upon 
which to base his planning, his pastoral 
work, and his preaching program, in- 
stead of having to base it on guess-work, 
hear-say, and general impressions. Also, 
he would be kept on his toes by the 
necessity of keeping systematic records 
of his own activities, and by the aware- 
ness that such a committee is periodi- 
cally reviewing actual achievements in 
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the church, many of which center 
directly in his own work as the pastor, 
Instead of his work being spasmodically 
criticized by individualistic and irrespon- 
sible critics and gossips, it would be 
under constant, but sympathetic and 
responsble, criticism. Just the aware- 
ness of such a procedure would tend 
to keep the pastor on his toes-and pre- 
vent his ‘‘letting down.”’ 

B. The Session would likewise be kept 
on its toes. Proposals made by the com- 
mittee on Morale could be treated more 
objectively than those made by the pas- 
tor or an elder. Less often the pattern 
of ‘‘New Business” in the Session would 
be that of the pastor “proposing” and 
the Session “opposing,’’ preacher mak- 
ing all the motions and of another 
elder (generally labelled as ‘“‘the hold- 
ing-back-strap of the Session’’) present- 
ing three objections to such motions. 
At present, too many Session actions 
have to be taken, or are taken, on the 


basis of inadequate information. Meet- 
ings would more often take on the 
stimulating flavor of real group thinking 
and the invigorating sense of being a 
part of something big and constructive 
if they were being periodically fed the 
results of the work of a Committee on 
Morale. 

C. Trends in the life of the church, 
whether good or bad, would have a 
better chance of being detected at an 
earlier stage when something construc- 
tive might be done about them. ‘“Down- 
hill trends’”’ in a church are much like 
cancers; they can be cured oftentimes, 
if detected early, but at a later stage 
even major surgery may only produce 
a wound which will not heal. 

D. Whereas a business enterprize can 
give bonuses, promotions, etc., in recog- 
nition of worthwhile achievements, in 
many cases a church can only give some 
kind of ‘‘pat on the back.’’ But morale 
can be kept higher in a church if de- 


served ‘hack pats’ are forthcoming. 
Such a Committee on Morale should turn 
up grounds for ‘“‘back pats” which would 
otherwise be overlooked. 

This is not an unimportant function 
in the life of a church organization. 

E. Preachers, as well as ruling elders, 
have “blind spots.” Some things they 
just don’t see at all unless their atten- 
tion is directed to them. Other things 
they see ‘out of perspective’’—‘“in a 
glass darkly.’’ The Committee on 
Morale should be able to reduce con- 
siderably the undesirable consequences 
of ‘‘blind spots’? in the pastor and Ses- 
sion. 

F. Too much of the work of the 
church is done either on the basis of 
tradition or of expediency. There is 
need for more long-term strategy and 
earefully considered ‘tactics’ in local 
congregations. The Committee on 
Morale ought to stimulate better strat- 
egy and tactics. 


Inner Problems of Christian Unity 


HE FIRST MEETING of the World 


Council’s Faith and Order Commis- — 


sion at Chichester, July 16-20, ap- 
propriately reviewed the progress of 
what, prior to Amsterdam 1948, was an 
autonomous movement. 

The first fact of significance is that 
the most representative official world 
body of the non-Roman churches has 
this commission within it as an integral 
part. The second is that this commis- 
sion has within it representation from 
the Eastern Orthodox churches, whose 
Ecumenical Patriarch in 1920 first sug- 
gested a ‘‘world league of churches.” 
The third is that so much progress has 
been made in the achievement of organic 
unity that whereas, in 1920, when the 
formation of “Faith and Order” confer- 
ences was suggested, only seventy de- 
nominations would discuss the matter in- 
formally, now one hundred and fifty-five 
are committed to study it officially and 
are linked permanently in the World 
Council. Denominations which in 1920 
were 185 in number have heen reduced 
to 155 through organic unions through- 
out the world. 


Three Subjects Studied 


The present emphasis in study is on 
three subjects, all of which were 
brought before the Chichester meeting 
in the form of progress reports. These 
were: (1) The Nature of the Church; 
(2) Ways of Worship; (3) Intercom- 
munion. It is in respect to such matters 
that many differences among churches 
have arisen. 

That there are other non-theological 
factors related to disunity was brought 

*Associate General Secretary, World 
Council of Churches; Member, Commis- 
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out after these studies through a re- 
markable letter from Professor, C. H. 
Dodd, of Cambridge. Like others at 
the meeting, Prof. Dodd fears that the 
present period of revolution, persecution 
and atomization of the church may be 
a time of new schism rather than of 
increasing unity. Definite action was 
taken to encourage the study of such 
factors at the next world conference on 
Faith and Order, which will probably 
be held in Lund, Sweden, in 1952. 
“Wherever the redeeming work of 
Christ is visible in persons through faith 
and knowledge of the Son of God and 
whenever loyal hearts, trusting in Jesus, 
are turning others to him—there is the 
church, the body of Christ.’’ Thus did 
Dr. Palmer, long Anglican Bishop of 
Bombay, state his definition of the true 
church. Dr. Craig, dean of Drew Theo- 
logical Seminary, pointed to the fact 
that by New Testament standards the 
norm of true churchmanship in worship 
or in teaching was: whatever is profit- 
able for edification is of the Holy Spirit. 





Only in the Church, Equals 


Commenting on the essentially un- 
divided character of the Church Uni- 
versal from the viewpoint of the church 
in Asia, Dr. Kosaki, head of the Church 
of Christ in Japan, stated that only in 
church life do Japanese meet their con- 
temporaries in other lands as equals to- 
day. In every other context they are a 
group apart. At the same time he re- 
vealed, as did other participants from 
areas of great revolutionary change, that 
there is more cooperation now between 
the churches than ever before. 

One might generalize from the evi- 


dences presented at Chichester that 
where the church exists in freedom it 
is tolerated but often ignored. Where 
it is under pressures of Communism or 
other totalitarian systems it is usually 
taken seriously and persecuted. 

It was likewise plain that while 
Christians will cooperate in remarkable 
ways when confronted with a common 
foe, they do not so readily coperate 
for the love of a common Lord. The 
point was made that in this atomic age 
the threat of atomic destruction hangs 
above the world like the sword of 
Damocles, and that informed Christians 
ought to see in that a foe more terrible 
than any that has appeared in dictator- 
ship or statism, 

The healthy and vigorous state of the 
Faith and Order part of the total 
ecumenical movement was amply evi- 
denced and a large youth delegation 
bore witness to the fact that it is not 
only among their elders that such 
matters are of immediate relevancy and 
urgency.—(Ecumenical Press Service. ) 
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EDITORIAL 


Our Beliefs and How We Learn 





The plea for a greater emphasis on 
what we believe—or ought to believe— 
by Dr. Thomas will be re-echoed by 
many others (page 3.) He is certainly 
on solid ground as he urges that we 
come to terms with this demand. He 
is unquestionably right when he points 
to our present weakness in this field. 

We could wish, however, that we 
might have, along with his earnest ap- 
peal, an acompanying diagnosis by 
qualified educators to show just where 
and why we have failed in this mat- 
ter. It has certainly not been because 
we lacked the “fixed body of doctrine.” 
Who can boast more? It is not be- 
cause of any weakening in our firmly 
held convictions. It is not because most 
of our people think beliefs unimpor- 
tant. Perhaps the reason is no one 
thing at all. 

We have a long-standing suspicion, 
however, that much of our trouble comes 
from a widespread failure to under- 
stand how we learn. 

Often enough we are inclined to think 
that many people who ought to know 
better have an almost-magical idea of 


teaching doctrines—or almost anything 
else. They appear to believe that if we 
can get the formula repeated, or even 
explained, that the truth has been 
taught—and learned! Much teaching 
has been on this level—repetition with 
possible explanations. But even a 
casual examination of most of our learn- 
ing processes will reveal to us that what 
we have learned has seldom come to us 
in that manner and that nothing that 
grips us and shapes the pattern of our 
minds was so learned. Dr. Coue to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

Dr. Thomas is concerned with match- 
ing the “doctrinal fervor” of those who 
would out-bid us today ‘‘with the clarity 
and the strength and the magnetism of 
our Christian convictions.” He is con- 
cerned not with beliefs that are objec- 
tively held but with pervasive convic- 
tions that send us out to dare or to 
die. 

Such teaching, such learning, comes 
with a great price. 


Thoughts on Labor Sunday 


Is the church interested in labor and 
the labor movement? Well, if it isn’t, 
it ought to be, for, says the Labor Sun- 
day Message issued by the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches, “the mission of the 
churches canot be separated from the 
restless masses of humanity who seek 
justice and freedom.’”’ (You must read 
the entire message carefully as it ap- 
pears on page five.) 

That, of course, does not say that all 
claims or aspirations of “labor” are 
just any more than are those of manage- 
ment. It simply means that the church 
has a stake in this matter because the 
welfare of people is involved. It means 
that for the most part we don’t know 
much about the question. It means that 
most of our opinions are based not upon 
facts but upon prejudice or hearsay. 
Therefore we face this summons: 

“Christians must seek more intimate 
and sympathetic understanding of the 
conditions and just aspirations of all 
working groups in their own communi- 
ties; and then apply that understanding, 
rather than ill-informed prejudices, in 
their judgment and action as citiezns on 
issues that involve labor’s rights and 
responsibilities.” 

So, we come to so-called Labor Sun- 
day. Many congregations will hear this 
message read from their pulpits. Many 
others will not even have that much 
attention called to one of the great 
issues of our time. In case we don’t 
get around to it until Labor Sunday, 
1950, let us hope that in as many 
churches as possible we can face this 
issue of interdependence and responsi- 
bility on this one Sunday this year by 
calmly reading the Council’s message. 
We will do well to think about such a 
program as this: 

“Christians must be motivated by a 
purpose to help, never to dominate. 
Chritians must seek a more intimate and 
sympathetic understanding of all the 
conditions and just aspirations of all 


working groups in their own commu- 
nite... .* 


The Reorganization 


4. Participation of More People 


Last week we outlined some of the 
new agencies and some of the combina- 
tions of former agencies effected by the 
last General Assembly under its reorgan- 
ization plan. 

In addition to the Boards of Educa- 
tion, Woman’s Work, World Missions 
and Pensions, the fifth board combines 
the work which was done previously by 
six agencies. 

No longer will there be a Home Mis- 
sions committee since this important 
work becomes one of the chief divisions 
in the tremendous Board of Church Ex- 
tension. This board will also be con- 
cerned with Radio, Negro Work, Evan- 
gelism, the Defense Service program, 
Christian Relations, and in Home Mis- 
sions, with Sunday school extension, 
town and country work, urban work, and 
the sustentation program. 

The permanent Nominating Commit- 
tee has nine members; the General 
Council, 25; then, the Office of the 
General Assembly and each of the five 
boards will be made up of 18 members 
who shall not be permitted to serve 
more than three successive terms of 
three years each, or a total of nine years. 
Nominating Committee members cannot 
serve more than three years nor General 
Council members more than six. 

These arrangements—larger boards 
and limited terms—will call for the 
participation of more people in the offi- 
cial business of the church than has 
been true before where 12 or 15 mem- 
bers could serve life tenures. 

But an arrangement for an even 
larger participation of our people is pro- 
vided in the system of Councils for 
several of these agencies. There will 
be Councils on Higher Education, Evan- 
gelism, Missions, Radio, Negro Work, 
and Christian Relations. These Councils 
are to be made up of some members of 
the respective Boards plus others from 
over the church who are particularly 
qualified for service in this connection. 
The Councils will be sub-committees of 
the Boards and responsible to them. In 
this way, then, a considerable number of 
skilled and interested people will be 
brought into the work of the Assembly 
at the point where their experience and 
knowledge can be made to count for 
the most. Membership on these Coun- 
cils does not have to remain static but 
can be changed frequently in order to 
draw upon the contributions which many 
members of the church can make. 

(DIAGRAMS showing the reorganiza- 
tion of these agencies may be secured 
at 20c per dozen, 75c per 100 from The 
Presbyterian Outlook, 1 North 6th St. 
t., Richmond 19, Va.) 

NEXT WEEK— The General Council: 
What it did in its first meeting and 
what it can do. 
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WHY SOME LEAVE HOME 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





‘“‘Whatsoever ye would that men 
would do to you, do ye even so them.”’— 
Matt. 7:12. 


HOSE WHITE PEOPLE who per- 
sist in thinking of the Negro as 
a sort of superior animal—and 
many such white persons are still at 
large—find it hard to see why Negroes 
leave the South. The climate in the 
North is worse, certainly less suited to 
the Negro; he is crowded in city ghettoes 
as he is not usually in the South; while 
he makes more money up there he has 
to spend more, and altogether does not 
seem to be able to better his lot enough 
to make the trip north worthwhile. 
Contented cows do not leave home; why 
should Negroes? The southern white 
man “is the Negroes’ best friend’; why 
should any one leave his best friends? 
Those who know the Negro better 
cannot find it difficult to suggest an an- 
swer. It does not cover all cases; but. 
it will cover many. 


WHITE MAN and a Negro woman, 

both brought up in the same small 

southern town, only on different 
sides of the railroad tracks, happened 
to meet in a New York railway station, 
headed for the same suburban train. 
The man knew the woman; in fact, she 
- had worked in his parents’ home, and 
he had seen her on varicus vacations. 
She had moved out of the South to New 
York, with the approval and even the 
assistance of her white employer, for 
she was able to earn some seven times 
as much per week in New York as she 
had been able to earn in her southern 
village. As the little train jogged 
through the New Jersey towns, the man 
and woman shared a seat, and with a 
little encouragement the woman shared 
her mind. Why had she come north, 
and how did she like it? And did she 
have any notion of going back? 

The answer was quite*simple. The 
money was something, to be sure. She 
did not make seven times as much as 
she used to make, after allowing for the 
difference in standards of living. But 
she did make more. She belongs now 
to the I. L. G. W. union, and has her 
job and her wages protected as never 
was the case back home. She cannot 
live where she pleases, even in New 
York, and she has had to move too many 
times. But it is the difference between 
the possibilities of her leisure hours, 
south and north, that strikes her as the 
best reason for staying where she is. 

“Down home,” she said, “‘after I went 
home from work, what could I do?” 
There is a movie in her native village; 
but it is not open to Negroes, not even 
a balcony. For her there is no form of 
amusement or recreation whatever. To 
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be sure, she could get drunk, or become 
a part-time prostitute (occupations 
which many a white person thinks quite 
suitable to the colored race); but of 
decent leisure-time activities there is 
nothing. 

The white people have a park; she 
cannot enter it. The white people have 
a volleyball court, a baseball diamond. 
They have a swimming pool not too far 
away. But she does not. (Incidentally, 
at a young people’s conference held at 
Stillman College not long ago, out of 
100 young colored folk, only seven could 
swim a stroke. How many white peo- 
ple out of 100 can swim?) The white 
people, in her native village, can drive 
out to restaurants in nearby towns if 
they feel like it. She might drive there, 
but she would have a hard time locating 
a Grade-A restaurant which would be 
open to her. There is a public library 
in her town; but colored people are not 
allowed to enter it except to sweep up; 
they are not expected to be interested 
in books. 

On Sundays there are Negro churches, 
and their doors are open. But local 
mores would not permit her to hear 
the most able preacher of the town, 
who is a white man. She has to listen 
to a man who, however good, has an 
education hardly as high as her own. 
The word ‘‘community” in her home 
village does not include her. The 
colored people are not supposed to have 
money enough to contribute to the Com- 
munity Chest. They are not invited to 
community sings. She does not and 
cannot live on a paved street. She does 
not enjoy the same police protection 
that white people, especially white wo- 
men, enjoy. 

“They are supposed to be nice Chris- 
tian people there,’’ she said, “but what 
did they think about the people on the 
other side of the tracks? When I went 
home at night there was nothing I could 
do, nothing, but sit or sleep till it was 
time to gc to work again.” 


HORSE would not mind that; but 

a human being does. And this 

woman where she is now, out of 
working hours as well as in, is regarded 
as a human being, with human interests, 
capacities and needs. She has no am- 
bition to be invited into white people’s 
homes, much less to marry a white man. 
(In fact at the time of this interview 
she was on her way to visit the family 
of her fiancé, a Negro minister’s son.) 
The lot of the Negro in New York is 
far from ideal, but at least when the 
end of the working day or the working 
week comes, this emigrant from a nice 
southern town can go to a public library 
and take out books just as if she were 
white—and she does. She has no wish 


to dine at the Waldorf, but when she 
has a mind to eat in a Grade-A restau- 
rant she can do so, and she does not 
need to stay in Harlem for a good meal. 
(Restaurants there, she said, are mostly 
patronized by people from downtown.) 
On Sundays she can, and does, hear the 
best preachers and listen to the finest 
church music in the city. 

The most interesting and significant 
feature of all this, it is reported, is what 
has happened to her personality. She 
was known as sullen, back home. Now 
all that sullenness is gone and she ap- 
pears a normal cheerful personality. 
She is going to stay where she is, an 
asset to her community, a lost potential 
asset to her home village. 

Migration of Negroes from the sunny 
South to the chilly North is often at- 
tributed to sheer perversity. It may be 
so; but is it not possible that the per- 
versity is on the white side of the rail- 
road tracks? 





STILL THE ORDERS COME 


POURING IN! 


A few of many orders for this year’s 
Going-to-College Handbook: 


Concord, N. C., 40 copies 
Spartanburg, S. C., 75 
ARP Church, Rock Hill, S. C., 50 
Florence, Ala., 50 
Tyler, Texas, 50 
Knoxville, Tenn., 50 
Kingstree, §. C., 50 
Roanoke, Va., 50 
Mobile, Ala., 50 
Jackson, Miss., 50 
Bethesda, Md., 50 
Quincy, Fla., 25 

Ft. Smith, Ark., 50 
Lookout Mtn., Tenn., 50 
San Angelo, Texas, 50 
Rock Hill, S. C., 50 
Elkins, W. Va., 35 
New Orleans, La., 50 
Greensboro, N. C., 45 
Durham, N. C., 70 
Orlando, Fla., 50 
Decatur, Ga., 50 

San Antonio, Texas, 100 
Charlotte, N. C., 50 
Charlotte, N. C., 150 
Charleston, W. Va., 30 
Winchester, Va., 50 
Ripley, Miss., 30 
Rocky Mount, N. C., 50 
Owensboro, Ky., 25 
Nolan, W. Va., 50 
Dallas, Texas, 50 


—and still they come. 


WIRE OR AIR MAIL your order TO- 
DAY for prompt delivery. We will 
bill you. 


50 copies for $7.50; 100 for $15. 
One to nine copies, 25c each; ten or 
more, 15c each. 


OUTLOOK PUBLISHERS, 
1 North 6th St., 
Richmond 19, Va. 

















CHURCH NEWS 
Chief Addresses of 


S’western Are Listed 


Louisiana News Letter 





The Synod of Louisiana will join the 
Synods of Albama, Mississippi and Ten- 
nessee in Memphis September 19-21 for 
the inauguration of Southwestern’s 
President Peyton Nalle Rhodes. Among 
the features listed will be such addresses 
as: “A Glimpse of Southwestern’s 
Past” by Lawrence Inflis MacQueen of 
Pittsburg; ‘“‘What About the Church 
College?’’ by George A. Buttrick, Madi- 
son Avenue Presbyterian church, New 
York; a symposium on “The Christian 
College and the New World Order” by 
Oliver C. Carmichael, Donald J. Cowling 
and Thomas K. Young; and the new 
president’s inaugural address. Opening 
sermon of the synods in a joint meet- 
ing will be by William Crowe, Talladega, 
Ala, 


Centennial Observance of College 

Is Also Scheduled at Southwestern 
Southwestern’s celebration will not 

only be that of the inauguration of a 

new president; it will also be a centen- 





Presbyterian Junior College 


Standard two-year college courses 
leading to A. A. or A. S. degree. Pre- 
paratory courses for tenth, eleventh, 
and twelfth grades. Business Admin- 
istration . One and two year commer- 
cial courses. Flying, Athletics. 
Thorough Instruction. Personal At- 
tention. Summer School, 


Box B-8, Maxton, North Carolina 








Davis and Elkins College 
vis and Elkins Colleg 
Elkins, West Virginia 
A four-year college for men and 

women. 

Member of and accredited by North 
Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 

Emphasizes Christian Character 
and thorough scholarship. 

Personal interest in the individual 
student. 

Beautiful campus; bracing cli- 
mate; modern buildings; excellent 
equipment. 

A splendidly trained faculty of 
Christian men and women. 

A good place for an investment.. 


R. B. PURDUM, President 








nial observance, looking back to the 
founding by the Masonic Grand Lodge 
of the State of Tennessee of Montgomery 
Masonic College in 1849. In 1855 the 
Masons offered the transfer of the col- 
lege and the Synod of Nashville took 
over the institution then in Clarksville. 
It became Stewart College in honor of 
the president of the former Montgomery 
Masonic College, both a prominent 
Mason and a prominent Presbyterian. 
Southwestern’s name came into being in 
connection with an effort in the 1870s 
when the Synods of Nashville, Memphis, 


Arkansas, Alabama, Mississippi and 
Texas decided to consolidate’ their 
support. 


Summer Conferences Show 
Increase Over Last Year 

Most of Louisiana’s summer confer- 
ences showed about a 25 per cent 
increase in attendance over last year. 
The conference for Negro youth, in its 
first session, was declared to be a great 
success with more than 100 young 
people attending it. At their June meet- 
ing the Men of the Synod voted unani- 
mously to sponsor another such confer- 
ence in 1950. .Each of the confer- 
ences held at Stillman College gave some 
demonstration of regret at the resigna- 
tion of C. K. Poole as regional director 
of religious education after five years’ 
service, though all concerned are glad 
that he remains in the synod—-at New 
Orleans’ Third church. 


Churches Experiencing Healthy 
Rate of Growth and Progress 
Encouraging growth is observed in 
many churches. The Broadmoor church 
of Shreveport is an example. This 
church began with 139 members in 
1947. Now it has 225, with its own 
plant, including the manse, valued at 
$80,000, and an annual budget of $11,- 
600. This church, begun by the Session 
of the First church, is in a rapidly grow- 
ing section of Shreveport. Since the new 
building (a converted Army chapel with 
Sunday school rooms added) was entered 
January 1, 57 new members have been 
received. . .The Dunlap church, also in 
Shreveport, is in the midst of a build- 
ing program. .Ground will be broken 
soon for the new student center in 
Baton Rouge, just off the LSU campus. 


re ee er rrr 
MITCHELL COLLEGE 
Statesville, North Carolina 
A co-educational institution distinc- 
tive in Christian ideals. Presbyterian. 
Founded in 1856. Fully accredited 
academic work—first two years of 
college. Outstanding departments in 
music and _ business. Residence for 
women and single men. Liberal 
scholarships. Moderate rates. Cata- 








JOHN MONTGOMERY, President 








1879 Chamberlain-Hunt Academy 1949 


Port Gibson, Mississippi 


WE LOVE BOYS 


WE BUILD MEN 


Consider the Advantages for your son of Individual Attention, Small Classes, and 


Wise Supervision by Competent Christian teachers. 
WE GET WONDERFUL RESULTS. 


only $760. 


Grades 6 through 12. Tota] cost 


For catalog write: J. 8S. Vandiver, President. 
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The facilities of the student center will 
be used by the University church until 
its sanctuary is built on the same lot 
later. -The Gentilly church, New 
Orleans, will break ground for a new 
building early in the fall. 


New Ministers Welcomed 
To Two Presbyteries 

New ministers in New Orleans Presby- 
tery include: Joseph Gammon, Union 
Seminary graduate, to be ordained and 
installed at Morgan City; C. K. Poole, 
Third, New Orleans; Walter Swetnam, 
missionary to Brazil, Amite, Arcola and 
Kentwood churches; H. T. Bridgman, 
also a former missionary, stated supply 
at Houma and Bayou Bleu fields. In 
Louisiana Presbytery C. J. Matthews, 
formerly of Hemingway, S. C., is coming 
to tht Plains church in Zachary. 
Ruston, La. THOMAS M. DAVIS. 


Mississippi Doctor Gives 
Hospital to Lutherans 


Hollywood, Calif. (RNS).—Dr. W. H. 
Parsons, a Presbyterian surgeon, an- 
nounced that he and two associates were 
making an outright gift of their hospi- 
tal and clinic in Vicksburg, Miss., to 
the Lutheran Laymen’s League of the 
Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod. The 
announcement was made at the League’s 
37th annual convention here. 

The hospital, a $750,000 institution, 
consists of 100 rooms and last year 
served 3,300 patients. Associated with 
Dr. Parsons are Dr. I. C. Knox and Dr. 
W. K. Purks. 


In making his announcement, Dr. 


Parsons said he was favorably impressed 
by the missionary zeal and efficient 
management of the Lutheran League. 


Rockefeller Gift OTered 
To Aid Merger of Churches 


Williamsburg, Va. (RNS).—John D, 
Rockefeller, Jr., has offered three local 
Negro Baptist churches a contribution of 
$100,000 to aid them in merging. 

Representatives of the three congre- 
gations—First Baptist, Union Baptist 
and Mount Ararat Baptist—will meet in 
September to discuss the proposal. 

It is understood that Mr. Rockefeller’s 
contribution will have no strings 
attached and may be used by the merged 
church in any manner it sees fit. 















A full line of altar 
cloths, linens and 
sm antependia. Also 
unusual designs for pulpit book 
marks and lecturn hangings. Write 
for our catalog of Church Furni- - 
ture and Other Appointments. 
Also Stained Glass Windows and 
Books of Remembrance. 


WHITTEMORE ASSOCIATES, INC. 


6 ASHBURTON PLACE, BOSTON 8, MASSACHUSETTS 
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CAMPUS NEWS 


NeW Dean of Women Coming 
To Montreat College 

Miss Sue Day Holmes of Nashville, 
Tenn., will become the dean of women 
and director of public relations at 
Montreat College this fall, according to 
President J. Rupert McGregor. Miss 
Holmes fills the place formerly held by 
Miss Lucille DuBose, resigned. Dr. Mc- 
Gregor also announced that Charles 
Fred Brewer will become instructor in 
the science department. Mr. Brewer has 
been on the faculty of Roanoke College. 





Graduate Degrees Will Be 
Offered by Austin Collge 

Beginning next term Austin College 
in Sherman, Texas, will resume offer- 
ing the Master of Arts degree. Work 
toward this degree will be offered in 
four departments—English, economics, 
administrative education, and history 
and government. Austin College con- 
ferred the first M. A. degree ever re- 
ceived by a student in Texas in 1857. 
It has not offered such degrees since 
1941. Now, with its expanded program, 
it is renewing this offering. 


UNC English Professor Will 
Visit Centre for Three Months 

Hardin Craig, noted English professor 
at the Univehsity of North Carolina, 
will serve as visiting professor at Centre 
College in October, January and May of 
the coming school year. Dr. Craig, a 
Centre graduate of 1897, will also be 
visiting professor at the University of 
Missouri, 


Davidson Homecoming Will Renew 
Campaign; Margaret Truman to Sing 

The $2,500,000 campaign for David- 
son College will be renewed during the 
homecoming celebration on the campus 
October 21-22. With the hope of being 
well within reach of the goal by the 
time of the observance, leaders are seek- 
ing to push on from the present $1,- 
800,000 subscribed. Margaret Truman, 
daughter of the President, will sing on 
Friday evening. Dedication of the gym- 
nasium is scheduled for Saturday as is 
also the ground-breaking for the new 
campus church. The football attraction 
matches Davidson with the University 
of Richmond. .Forty candidates for 
degrees are expected to be presented at 
the summer commencement late in Au- 
gust. James M. Godard of the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools will be the speaker. 
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Queens Students Will Have 
Native of Latvia on Campus 

For the second year Queens girls are 
providing for a foreign student on their 
campus. Lia Petrovskis, a native of 
Latvia, now employed in the Interna- 
tional Workers Camp, Esslinger, Ger- 
many, has been chosen and will enroll 
in September. Contributions from the 
students were supplemented by a grant 


from the trustees. Last year Amy 
Ching, Chinese student, was the recipi- 
ent of the scholarship. She is entering 
the Presbyterian Hospital School of 
Nursing in September. 


Three New Directors 
Elected at Maryville 

Maryville College has elected three 
new directors: Mrs. Paul Moser, New 





It’s In This Year’s 


like these: 
Writing home: ‘I’m fine, Pop. 


should be... .” 
About Money: 
well-to-do families. 


About Studying: 
hard you are working. 


in college and high school. 
order today. 
PRICE: 


they would also like to know that you are studying too.” 

topflight article deals specifically with ‘“How to Study.’’) 
This is only one of a full list of features in the current book. 
You will want a copy for yourself and one for each of your younger friends 
Don’t leave out a one of them. AIR MAIL your 


age is paid where cash accompanies order. 


OUTLOOK PUBLISHERS, 1 North 6th St., Richmond 19, Va. 


Going to College Handbook 


One article called “The Folks Back Home” drops a few gentle hints, 


Thanks for the cash you sent,” scratched 
on a piece of notepaper is not enough. 
once a week. The fewer times you write, 


At a minimum, write a letter 
the longer your letters 


“The expense of a college education is a problem for even 
Do not be extravagant. 
spend money like water, but unless your father is wealthy, cut down 
on your incidental spending... . 
“Tell them about your hours of study, write about how 
They like tc know you are having fun, but 


You will see students 


” 


(Another 


1-9 copies, 25c each; ten or more to one address, 15c each. Post- 


OR, tell us where to send the bill. 








Primary Release: September 4 
Delayed Release: September 11 


Guest Singers: Choir of the First Pres- 
byterian Church, Danville, Va., L. 
H. Benton, Director 


Speaker: Rev. Mack C. Macqueen, 


Pastor, Graves Memorial Presby- 
terian Church, Clinton, N. C. 

Topic: ‘‘The Mother Heart of the 
Church”’ 


September 11 
September 18 


Primary Release: 
Delayed Release: 


Guest Singers: The Men-at-Montreat. 


Special Soloist: William Hess, Tenor, 
Marble Collegiate Church, New 
York, N. Y. 


Speaker: Mr. N. B. Etheridge, Presby- 
terian Layman of Norfolk, Va. 


Topic: ‘“‘The Church and Her Laymen” 





The Presbyterian Hour 


Schedule Through September Showing the Guest Choirs 


Primary Release: September 18 
Delayed Release: September 25 


Music furnished by the Presbyterian 
Hour Choir under the direction of 
Rev. H. V. Taylor 


Speaker: Rev. Robert F. Jones, D. D., 
First Presbyterian Church, Fort 
Worth, Texas 


Topic: ‘The Universal Church” 
Primary Release: September 25 
Delayed Release: October 2 


Guest Singers: Transylvania Music 
Camp Chorus under the direction of 
Lester McCoy, of the University of 
Michigan, James Christian Pfohl at 
the organ. 


Speaker: Rev. Wm. B. Oglesby, Pu- 
laski Heights Presbyterian Church, 
Little Rock, Ark. 


Topic: “The Church Triumphant.” 


PRESBYTERIAN RADIO COMMITTEE 
36 Hunter St., S. W., Atlanta 3, Ga. 
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MAIL THIS 
COUPON NOW 


(at no obligation to you) 


for complete information on Me- 
morials, Endowments, Legacjes, 
Annuity-Gifts or Life Insurance— 
five methods of giving support to 
your Church’s program of Foreign 
Missions. Our interesting material 
on each of these subjects is yours 
for the asking. Just tear out this 
coupon and mail it today— 


Curry B. Hearn, Treasurer, 

Executive Committee of Foreign Missions, 
P. 0. Box 330, Nashville, Tennessee. 
Please send me complete information on 


{] Memorials 

[] Legacies 

{[] Life Insurance 
{] Endowments 
[] Annuity-Gifts 


Name.. 


Address .. 


COCO OLE SC EEE ET EL EO EEE Eee eeese 


York, former president of the National 
Council of Women’s Organizations of 
the Presbyterian Church, USA; Albert 
D. Huddleston, Maryville, Tenn., re- 
gional manager of the Aluminum Com- 
pany of America; Albert M. Brinkley, 
president of the Bank of Maryville. 
Last year the college enrolled 916. 


Campaign for Turnbull Fund 
By ATS Alumnae Moves Ahead 
Church-wide organization of the effort 
to secure $50,000 endowment of the M. 
Ryerson Turnbull chair of Bible at the 
Assembly’s Training School goes steadily 
ahead. State directors have been named 
by Summers Tarlton, campaign director. 
In addition, area chairman are being 
appointed. This is an effort on the part 
of ATS alumnae. Contributions to the 
fund are being received by Miss Tarlton 
at 916 Bromley Road, Charlotte 7, N. C. 


Sillman Converts Hospital 
Building to Classroom Use 

No longer will Stillman College, Tus- 
ecaloosa, Ala., operate a hospital or 
nurses training school. This action was 
taken by the board of trustees. The 





What is YOUR solution of the problem of 


subsidized sports in our colleges? ? ? 


This year’s GOING-TO-COLLEGE HANDBOOK— 
proposes a MORAL VICTORY any college can win: Football With 


Educational Integrity. 
grams: 


It offers three alternatives to present pro- 


1. Cut out intercollegiate competition and concentrate on full student par- 
ticipation in an intramural program; or 

2. Employ a full professional team without academic qualifications or 
duties to protect the institution’s prestige value and to free present 
commercialized students for the main objectives of a college career: 


or 


3. Organize a league of Simon pure competitors in the same class and 
cease trying to imitate the bigtime. 


The book has a full list of features that will interest you and all OUTLOOK 


readers: 


John P. Marquand’s “Fear the Contented Man” 
Herbert Hoover's ‘Self-Reliance or Security’’ 
John S. Kieffer’s ‘“‘Cooperation, Not Competition” 


and others... 


Order several copies TODAY, before the supply is exhausted. 


(Last year’s 


supply went fast with many orders unable to be filled.) 


PRICE: 1-9 copies, 25c each; 10 or more, 15c each. 


for cash orders. 
MAIL or WIRE your order today. 


If you want a bill sent, tell us where to send it. 


Postage will be paid 
But AIR 


OUTLOOK PUBLISHERS, 1 North 6th St., Richmond 19, Va. 
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J.P REDINGTON & CO. 
DEPT. 25 SCRANTON 2, PA. 
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DESIGNED AND MANUFACTURED 
EXCLUSIVELY By 
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CHURCH ST. BeeltZ-) Gilley 7 \ 














GRANT DRUG CO., Inc. 


Let us fill your 


PRESCRIPTIONS 


Richmond—Phone 8-1808 610 E. Broad Street 


Open All Night 
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building formerly used for this purpose, 
a gift of the Women of the Church, will 
be converted into offices, classrooms and 
laboratories. Plans were also approved 
looking toward the employment of a 
business manager for the college. Fac- 
ulty salaries were authorized to be 
equalized at the minimum state salary 
scale. 


Park Begins Work on First 
Unit of Industry Building 

Park College, Parkville, Mo., is looking 
toward the celebration of its Diamond 
Jubilee in 1950. In plans toward that 
end Lee Jennings Ferry has been ap- 
pointed vice-president of the college 
with overall charge of public relations, 
fund-raising and admissions. Dr. Ferry 
is now head of the McKinley Founda- 
tion on the campus of the University of 
Illinois, and will take up his new duties 
in September. From 1945 to 1947 he 
was on the staff of the Presbyterian, 
USA, Restoration Fund, .Park is 
building a new print shop, first unit of 
its proposed plant for campus industries, 
A $25,000 gift from the Kresge Founda- 
tion in Detroit made the beginning of 
the print shop possible and later gifts 
enable its completion. Park’s program 
for students includes 12 hours of cam- 
pus work each week. Second unit of 
the industry building will provide for 
the college laundry and the third for a 
woodworking shop. 


University Christian Missions 
Are Scheduled for Next Year 

University Christian Missions for the 
coming school year within Presbyterian, 
US, territory, include the following: 

Oct. 23-27, Western Carolina Teachers 
College, Culowhee, N. C. 

Nov. 6-10, Southwestern Louisiana 
Institute, Lafayette. 

Dee. 4-9, University of 
Charlottesville. 

Dec. 11-15, A. M. N. College, Pine 
Bluff, Ark. 

Jan, 22-26, Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute. Auburn. 

Feb. 12-16, Mississippi State College, 
State College, Miss. 

Feb. 12-16, Southwest Texas State 
Teachers College, San Marcos. 

Feb. 26-Mar. 2, Texas Christian Uni- 
versity, Ft. Worth. 

Mar. 5-9, Southern University A&M, 
Baton Rouge, La. 

Mar. 12-16, University of Missouri, 
Christian College, Stephens College, 
Columbia, Mo. 

Mar. 19-23, University of Maryland, 
College Park. 

Mar. 26-30, University of Arkansas, 
Fayetteville. 


Church Music on Radio 
Is Called ‘‘Backward’’ 


Shelby, N. C. (RNS)—A state-wide 
conference on church music at the 
Fruitland Baptist assembly grounds 
adopted a resolution criticizing ‘the 
backward condition of church music on 
the radio.” 

The group voted to make a study of 
the religious music now being broad- 
cast by radio stations and to try to get 
the stations to improve their libraries 
of church music. 


Virginia, 
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BIBLE STUDY 





Psalms of Justice 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 


SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR SEPTEMBER 4 
Psalms 49:1-7; 82. 


The Psalms chosen for our study this 
week deal with two problems which men 
have faced in every age: (1) the mis- 
use of wealth; (2) and the abuse of 
justice. 


I. THE MISUSE OF WEALTH, Psalm 49 


The problem by the author of Psalm 
49 very briefly was this: in his day 
there were men who lived purely for 
worldly ends, and who used their wealth 
to gain unfair advantages over their 
fellowmen, 

The psalm falls into three parts: 
(1) an introduction—in which men 
everywhere are invited to listen to what 
he shall say 1-4; (2) a section in which 
he points out the limitations of wealth, 
5-12; (3) a section in which he con- 


trasts the final lot of the righteous and ~ 


of the unrighteous, 13-20. It will be 
noted that both main sections end with 
the same thought—the man who puts 
his trust in riches is like the beast that 
perishes. 


1. An Invitation to Listen, 1-4 


It is an invitation that is extended not 
to all people, as in the King James 
version, but to all peoples, as in the 
Revised Version—to everyone, that is, 
in every land, in every age. This prob- 
lem which he is to discuss is a uni- 
versal one which arises, in different 
forms it may be, in every land and in 
every age. And what he has to say 
is a message that everyone needs to 
hear. 


‘“‘Hear this, all ye peoples, 
Give ear, all ye inhabitants of the 
world.”’ 

The word translated “world” is an 
unusual one which suggests that our life 
here on earth is brief and uncertain. It 
might be translated—‘‘all you who 
dwell on this fleeting world.’”’ At the 
very outset he suggests that those who 
put their trust in things of this world 
are building on a very insecure founda- 
tion, 

The invitation to listen is extended to 
“Both low and high, 

Rich and poor together’’; 

The rich are invited to listen that 
the may escape the pitfalls that wealth 
brings; the poor that they may cease 
to envy the rich. 

“My mouth,” he continues, ‘‘shall speak 
wisdom, 


And the meditation of my heart shall 
be of understanding.”’ 


“The words for wisdom and under- 
standing,’ Kirkpatrick points out, “are 
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both plural in the Hebrew, denoting wis- 
dom and profound insight.” 


“I will incline mine ear to a parable, 
I will open my dark saying upon the 
harp.” 

In the New Testament the word 
‘parable’ means a simple story which 
illustrates some profound spiritual truth. 
In the Old Testament, it is sometimes 
used as here in the sense of wise advice, 
or a universal truth, or proverb. ‘Dark 
saying’ in the second clause is a syno- 
nym for the same thing. Oesterly and 
Leslie, in two recent translations of the 
Psalms, think that the first clause should 
be translated as an exhortation: ‘‘In- 
cline your ear to a parable.” It is an 
invitation to listen carefully to what he 
is about to say and to consider its merit. 
He will open, i. e., solve his problem, 
to the accompaniment of the harp. In 
other words it is a hymn which he has 
written, intended to be sung. Intended 
to be sung then, intended to be read 
now, but there is no value in singing, 
or in reading, or in studying unless we 
are willing to listen and to accept and 
to order our lives accordingly. 


2. The Limitations of Wealth, 5-12 


In the fifth verse the psalmist raises 

his problem: 
Rtas should [ fear in the days of 
evil, 
When iniquity at my heels compasseth 
me about?’”’ 

The days of evil to which he refers 
are evidently the days when evil men 
seem to be in the ascendency, in the 
political life it may be,, or in the econo- 
mic life. Or when good men cannot 
find protection from corrupt and schem- 
ing men who prey upon them. Or when 
wealth and power seem to pass naturally 
into the hands of the unscrupulous. 
The second line carries the thought a 
bit further. The emphasis here is on 
the iniquity or injustice of wealthy men 
who dog the steps of righteous men 
and seek to trip them for their own 
advantage. The temptation to fear such 
men is always strong, writes W. T. 
Davison in the Century Bible, but is 
“infinitely stronger in countries where 
arbitrary power prevails and there is no 
even-handed administration of justice 
such as is taken for granted in modern 
civilized Western States.” But wealth 
sometimes perverts the administration 
of justice even in our own land. 

The men that the psalmist has in 
mind are men who trust in their wealth 
—who trust in money to get them what 
they want—-who are not deterred by 


moral scruples because they have no 
trust in God. Such men have multiplied 
in recent generations. In the Atlantic 
Monthly for September, 1948, W. T. 
Stace of Princeton, himself an un- 
believer, recognizes quite frankly that 
it is this loss of faith in God which ex- 
plains the moral chaos in which we live. 
These men, says the psalmist ‘boast 
themselves in the multitude of their 
riches.”’ Evidently they had _ their 
fingers in a great many pies, were direc- 
tors in a great many corporations, or 
whatever was the equivalent of this in 
the psalmist’s day. They boast not 
primarily of their wealth, but that there 
is nothing which their wealth cannot ac- 
complish. They are unscrupulous about 
how they get their wealth, and there 
is no real good in life, they think, which 
their wealth cannot secure for them. 

How foolish, remarks the psalmist, 
how utterly foolish! 


“None of them can by any means redeem 
his brother, 
Nor give to God a ransom for him.” 
Under the Mosaic law a man whose 
ox gored a neighbor to death was liable 
to lose his life, but he might save him- 
self by paying a fine or ransom. It was 
quite possible for a rich man to redeem 
his brother or friend, from slavery or 
from death if the sentence had been 
passed by man. But there is no money 
in all the world which can save a man 
from death when God has determined 
that he shall die. Wealth has power in 
this world—of that there can be no 
doubt. But its power does not reach 
beyond the grave. That is the thought 
which the psalmist drives home in the 
rest of this section. All men die, both 
the foolish and the wise, and all leave 
their wealth behind them. 


3. The Final Lot of the Righteous and 
the Unrighteous, 13-20 


The concluding portion of the psalm 
is not contained in our printed text, 
but without it the thought is incomplete. 
Over and over again the truth is re- 
affirmed that wealth cannot be taken be- 
yond the grave, and that death is the 
lot of every man, regardless of his posi- 
tion. But a new thought is intro 
duced—tthe contrast between the lot of 
the righteous and the unrighteous—be- 
tween the hope that sustains the man 
who trusts in God, and the lack of any 
hope for the man who puts his trust in 
wealth. 

The psalmist describes the fate of 
those who put their trust in wealth in 
vs. 14: 


“They are appointed as a flock for Sheol 

(i. e., the grave); 

Death shall be their shepherd; 

And the upright shall have dominion 
over them in the morning; 

And their beauty shall be for Sheol to 
consume, 

That there be no habitation for it.’ 


In vs. 15 he describes his own death- 
less hope: 
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“But God will redeem my soul from the 
power of Sheol, 
For he will receive me.”’ 

The psalmist did not have the same 
assurance of immortality which comes 
to the Christian through faith in Jesus 
Christ, but he was certain that some- 
how God would redeem him from the 
power of the grave; that he would not 
suffer him to perish like the brute, but 
that he would receive him into his own 
blessed presence. His assurance is based 
on his own communion with God, and 
on his conviction that his God is a truly 
righteous God, who will not allow the 
righteous finally to perish. 

We cannot be sure just what it was 
that the Psalmist was tempted to fear 
“in the days of evil when iniquity at 
(his) heels’ compassed him about. But 
the thing which he had cause to fear the 
most was not the loss of his home, or his 
business, or his independence—of any- 
thing indeed which wealthy men could 
take away from him—but rather the 
loss of his honor, his character, his 
integrity; the danger that he be led to 
follow their example, to conclude with 
them that nothing really matters except 
money and the things which money can 
buy, to seek wealth therefore at what- 
ever cost. It is the temptation which 
comes to many men today, and to which 
so many succumb. The Psalmist was 
saved from that danger because he re- 
membered that life is short and that 
wealth cannot be carried beyond the 
grave, because he was convinced that 
there is an eternal difference between 
right and wrong, the true and the false, 
because he was assured that God whom 
he had come to know was a God whom 
he could trust through all eternity. 


II. THE ABUSE OF JUSTICE, Psalm 82 


The 82nd Psalm is a dramatic poem, 
which deals with a different type of 
injustice. The author is concerned here 
with magistrates responsible for the 
administration of justice. They are the 
men who might have protected the 
author of the 49th psalm from un- 
scrupulous men of wealth, but instead 
allowed themselves to be used to for- 
ward their interests. 


1. The Court Opens, vs. 1 


In the opening verse the Psalmist pic- 
tures God Almighty holding a court be- 
fore which men who have judged others 
will themselves be judged. 

“God standeth in the congregation of 
God; 

He judgeth among the gods.” 

It is the “congregation of God,” as 
translated in the Revised Version and 


not the “congregation of the mighty,” 
as in the King James Version. It is 
the congregation of God, because it is 
an assembly summoned and presided 
over by God himself in his capacity of 
Almighty Ruler. In his imagination the 
psalmist sees God enter and take his 
place as Supreme Judge. In the opinion 
of the best students, ‘‘the gods” among 
whom he is to judge are the rulers, the 
magistrates, the judges of Israel, men 
who were God’s representatives as it 
were, men whose responsibility it was 
to deliver even-handed justice, as it 
might have come from God himself. 


2. Israel’s Judges Are Arraigned, 2-4 


In vs. 2 the psalmist gives us the 
indictment, as God himself would give 
it. 


“How long will ye judge unjustly, 
And respect the persons of the 
wicked?”’ 

To respect the persons of the wicked 
means to show them partiality. They 
were the rich and powerful men in Israel 
men who used their wealth and influence 
to pervert the course of justice. And 
the judges allowed themselves to be 
bought by their wealth. 

The musical interlude, indicated by 
the term ‘“‘Selah”’ provides a slight pause, 
which gives the accused an opportunity 
to reply. But there is no reply. In vss. 
3-4 comes the divine ideal for all men 
who are called upon to judge their fel- 
lowmen, 

“Judge the poor’’—those who have no 
money to pay for bribes; in our day 
it would be those unable to pay ex- 
pensive lawyers’ fees, or for protracted 
litigation. No man should have the 
advantage in court because he has more 
wealth than another. ‘And fatherless”’ 
—those who have no one to look out 
for their interests. ‘‘Rescue the poor 

.deliver them out of the hand of 
the wicked.” It might be the imposi- 
tion of a heavy fine, or eviction from 
their homes, or the loss of their liberty. 
Whatever it was, it was the duty of 
judges to see that justice was done for 
the weak and friendless. 

Several months ago a grand jury in 
Nashville, after several weeks’ investi- 
gation, reported that the institutions 
which cared for the county’s poor (in- 
cluding the county hospital)—were in 
very bad conditions. Previous grand 
juries have on several occasions made 
similar reports, but according to the 
news account, the authorities “have 
paid no attention.” Perhaps it was 
something like this which the psalmist 
had in mind. The poor have no politi- 
cal pull, so why bother? 
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3. Israel’s Judges Are Condemmed, 5-7 


Cheyne, one of our great Old Testa- 
ment scholars, describes vs. 5 as “an 
indignant aside from the Judge.” ‘‘They 
know not, neither do they understand.” 
That is, they are blind to their duty, 
blind to the right of men, blind to 
the principles of justice. And at the 
same time “they walk to and fro in 
darkness’’—-satisfied with their moral 
blindness. ‘All the foundations of the 
earth are shaken.’’ Men who pervert 
justice, particularly if they are the men 
sworn to uphold justice, are under- 
mining the foundations of society. They 
destroy the respect for law and order 
on which any continued society must de- 
pend, 

In vs. 6 and 7 we have the sentence. 
These men had been invested with 
divine authority to execute judgment in 
his name. In that sense they were gods 
—gods, in the sense that thgy were the 
“sons”? or representatives of God. But 
that does not mean that they will be 
exempt from punishment. Like other 
men they shall die and like other men 
they shall appear before the Judge of 
all the earth. The fact that they are 
like princes will be of no avail. The 
higher they rise, the harder and deeper 
they fall. 


4. An Appeal to the Divine Judge vs. 8 


The psalm closes with an appeal to 
God himself to undertake the adminis- 
tration of justice throughout the earth. 
He alone is worthy. ‘If Israel’s judges 
have failed so lamentably in their duty 
towards their own countrymen, how can 
Israel rule the world, though all the 
nations have been promised to its kings 
for their inheritance (Ps. 2:8)? Nay, 
God himself—thou is emphatic—must 
take possession of all the nations as 
their Sovereign and their Judge.” 
(Kirkpatrick) 

It is as though the Psalmist might 
say-—there is no hope for justice among 
the nations of the earth, when no nation 
administers justice evenly among its 
own people. 

The psalmist could see no hope for 
justice in his own nation, in the world, 
except through God? Is that the situa- 
tion still? 

As this lesson is written the “five 
percenters” are being investigated in 
Washington, men who are accused of 
using their influence improperly to 
secure profitable government contracts 
for their clients for a 5% commission. 
The charge may or may not be true— 
but any man who will turn aside justice 
for a price in this or in any other way 
is bringing the divine judgment upon 
his own head and is undermining the 
stability of our civilization. That is the 
message of the 82nd Psalm, a message 
which is still needed for today. 

(Title and Scripture selections copy- 
righted by International Council of Re- 
ligious Education.) 
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BOOK NOTES 


A CALL TO WHAT IS VITAL. By 
Rufus M. Jones. The Macmillan Co., 
New York. 1949. 143 pages. $2.00. 

A final spiritual testimony from one 
of the great Christians of our time—the 
last book published before his death. 
He is not writing for those who are dis- 
tressed at reinterpretations, but for 
those who ‘‘want religious truths that 
fit conclusively into their entire struc- 
ture of thought.’ Yet so far from be- 
ing an intellectualized rationalizing of 
Christian faith, this book is warmly de- 
votional and sincerely evangelical. 
Space forbids even an adequate outline. 
It is written from the Quaker point of 
view, naturally, but only the most un- 
generous could deny that it is Christian. 
Especially valuable are the chapters on 
mysticism in ordinary, everyday per- 
sons, and on Christ as the supreme reve- 
lation. 

Few could read this little book seri- 
ously without making fresh discoveries 
and fresh beginnings in the Christian 
life. The author is on firm ground in 
affirming that “vital religion cannot be 
maintained on the theory that God dealt 
with our human race only in the far 
past ages, and that the Bible is the only 
evidence we have that our God is a liv- 
ing, revealing, communicating God... . 
He is the great I Am, not a great He 
Was.” 





KENNETH J. FOREMAN. 
Louisville, Ky. 


HIDDEN HIGHWAY. By Flora M. 
Davidson. Published by Fleming H. 
Revell Company, New York. 191 pp., 
$2.00. 

A missionary of the Church of Scot- 
land, who has worked on the Northwest 
Frontier of India, writes interesting 
and vivid stories of missionary endeavor 
in frontier territory. They reveal some 
of the dangers and difficulties of Chris- 
tians who must face the stubborn 
resistance and active opposition of the 
Moslems. 


THOMAS M. DAVIS. 
Ruston, La. ‘ 


PREACHING FROM THE PSALMS. 
By Kyle M. Yates. Harper and Brothers, 
New York. 203 pp., $2.00. 

This book was writttn to stimulate 
more expository preaching from the 
Psalms. There is nothing startling or 
soul disturbing in the treatment of the 
twenty psalms that serve as Dr. Yates’ 
examples of how effective preaching 
from the Psalms may be done. His 
exegesis is conservative and careful, his 
style is simple and clear, and his purpose 
is largely to bring comfort, strength, 
and peace to his readers. The layman 
who likes to read volumes of sermons 
will find much to reward his reading of 
this book. There are passages of rare 
beauty, there are words of hope and en- 
couragement, and there are insights into 
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life, that make it, not a great book, but 
one well-worth the reading. 
NEILL R. McGEACHY. 
Statesville, N. C. 


LEARNING TO PRAY WITH THE 
CHURCH. By Verney Johnstone. Long- 
mans, Green and Co., London, pp. 95, 
$1.25. 

This book is primarily for ‘‘Anglican”’ 
laymen. This, being the 400th anni- 
versary of “The Book of Common 
Prayer,” is a book about the use of the 
Prayer Book for both corporate and 
private worship. The author presents a 
needed and general appeal for the re- 
covery of corporate worship. The appeal 
and the first two chapters are exceed- 
ingly helpful to all who would pray with 
the church. The whole is an excellent 
introduction to an understanding of the 
Anglican traditions. 

JOHN H. OLERT, Jr. 

Owensboro, Ky. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


The Book of the Twelve Prophets, No. 2. 
Julius A. Bewer. Harper & Brothers. 





Call it Treason. George Howe. Viking 
. Press. $3.00. 
From Statesman to Philosopher. Walter 


McIntosh Merrill. 
$3.50. 

Peace Is Possible. Essays dedicated to 
the memory of Adelaide T, Case. Edited 
by Sydney Temple. New Era Press. $2.00. 


Philosophical Library. 


PAMPHLETS 

Christian Responsibility in World 
Affairs, Commission of the Churches on 
International Affairs. Federal Council of 
Churches. : 

Poland’s Economy, Present and Future. 
Hilary Mince. Polish Research and Infm. 
Center. 

Freedom’s Charter, The Universal Dec- 
laration of Human Rights. O. Frederick 
Nolde. Headline Series, Foreign Policy 
Assn. 35 cents. 
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bers and others. 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 

Connolly Gamble, Jr., from Whit- 
mire, S. C., to 1210 Rennie Avenue 
Richmond 22, Va., where he will engage 
in graduate work in Union Seminary 
effective September 1. 

Robert M. McGehee from Meadville, 
Miss., to Amory, Miss. 

Clarence E. Elrod from Walnut Ridge, 
Ark., to Box 81, Searcy, Ark. 

Jan W. Owen from Huston, Texas, to 
316 W. College Ave., Coleman, Texas, 
September 1. 

L. T. Edgerton from Mebane, N. C., 
to Route 1, Poplar Tent church, Con- 
cord, N. C. 

D. O. McInnis from Canton, N. C., to 
the pastorate of the Mt. Holly, N. C., 
church. 

Robert G. Hall, now an Army chap- 
lain, formerly in Greenville, S. C., is 
stationed at Fort Dix, N. J., Office of the 
Post Chaplain. 

Milton L. Daugherty, missionary to 
Brazil, will be at 1204 Rennie Ave., 
Richmond 22, Va., during his furlough. 

J. T. Donnell from Campinas E. de 
Sao Paulo, Brazil, to RFD 6, Lebanon, 
Tenn. 

Robert S. Morrison, 1949 graduate of 
Columbia Seminary is serving the At- 
tapulgus and Climax, Ga., churches. 

John H. Grey, Jr., has resigned the 
pastorate of the Charlottesville, Va., 
church and will study at Princeton 
Seminary this fall. 

Walter G. Somerville, Cross Hill, S. 
C., has accepted a call to the Dillingham 
and Ivy Park churches near Asheville, 
N. C., effective August 31. 

M. Elmore Gregg, formerly of Court- 
land, Ala., has been installed as pastor 
of the Uniontown, Ala., church. 

John H. Bogie, Camden, Ala., has 
been called to be pastor of the Livings- 
ton, Ala., church. 

Hugh Smith from Caledonia, Mo., to 
Route 3, Box 260, Alexandria, La. 

J. W. Allen from Mweka, Congo 
Belge, Africa, to Pleasant Hill, Mo. 

W. P. Dickey from Karnes City, 
Texas, to Junction, Texas. 

Jas. H. Gailey, Jr., from Brewton, 
Ala., to 116 Cemetery Ave., Evergreen, 
Ala. 

Stuart McC. Rohre from Cisco, Texas, 
to Rusk, Texas. 

Cc. J. Matthews, Hemingway, S. C., has 
accepted a call to The Plains church, 
Zachary, La. 

James M. Blanton, formerly of 
Charleston, W. Va., has been installed 
as pastor of the Caruthersville, Mo., 
ehurch. 

Fred L. Reeves, New Madrid, Mo., 
has accepted a call to the Eudora, Ark., 
church. 








DEATH 
William Paul Nickell, 
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52, Waxhaw, N. 


C., died in a Lancaster, S. C., hospital 
August 6, following an illness of 
several months, Before entering upon 
his pastorate in Waxhaw, Dr. Nickell 
served the Anchor of Hope and Galena 
churches in Abingdon Presbytery. 


RETIRED 

H. L. Cathey, Falling Spring, Va., and 
R. G. See, Floyd, Va., were honorably 
retired by Montgomery Presbytery at its 
recent meeting. 


Robert Waller Blain, pastor at St. 
Genevieve, Mo., was honorably retired 
by Potosi Presbytery at its August meet- 
ing. 


GUEST MINISTER 


John A. MacLean, Ginter Park church, 
Richmond, Va., was scheduled to be the 
guest minister at the North Presbyterian 
church, New York, August 21, and at 
the Fourth church, Chicago, August 28. 
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